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HON. DANIEL CLARKE. 


By How. Isaac W. Smita. 





New Hampshire has always taken 
a pardonable pride in the prosperity 
of her children who go forth to other 
states. and, achieving distinction in 
the land of their adoption, reflect 
honor upon the state of their nativity. 
Their names in life, and memories 
when dead, are cherished with affec- 
tion on every hill-top and in every 
valley, from the sea to the lakes and 
the mountains. But she also looks 
with parental pride and affection upon 
that larger and almost innumerable 
list of other sons and daughters who 
have won distinction in life and a place 
in history within her narrow limits. 

The remark is not altogether an 
infelicitous one. that the chief prod- 
ucts of New Hampshire are granite, 
ice, and men. Webster said (vol. 2, 
Webster’s Works, p. 499), ‘* Its soil 
is sterile and stubborn, but the reso- 
lution to subdue it is stubborn also. 
Unrelenting rocks have yielded and 
do yield to unrelenting labor; and 
there are productiveness, and health, 


and plenty, and comfort, over all her 
hills and among all her valleys. 
Manly strength, the nerved arm of 
freemen, each one tilling his own 
land and standing on his own soil, 
enjoying what he earns and ready to 
defend it,—these have made all com- 
fortable and happy.” The rugged 
discipline enforced upon her children 
in their struggles for success has de- 
veloped a type of manhood and wom- 
anhood mentally, morally, and phys- 
ically equipped to grapple success- 
fully with the duties of life. It is in 
the history of him whose name stands 
at the head of this article, and whose 
life has been spent upon her soil and 
largely in her service, that we find a 
marked example of that large com- 
pany of her sons, who on her rugged 
hills and in her narrow, prosperous 
valleys, amid the grandeur and sub- 
limity of her mountains and lakes 
and beneath her healthful skies, have 
achieved distinction not circumscribed 
merely by state lines. 
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Daniel Clark, the third child of 


Benjamin and Elizabeth (Wiggin) 
Clark, was born in Stratham, Rock- 
ingham county, N. H., October 24, 
1809. His father was both farmer 
and blacksmith. He was respected 
by all who knew him for his integrity. 
He was industrious, frugal, temper- 
ate, kindly, and obliging. His mother 
was strong-minded, devoted to her 
family, and very religious. She was 
not indifferent to the good opinion of 
others, and was ambitious for the 
success of her family, and especially 
of her children. They lived upon a 
beautiful farm, in the upper part of 
the town, near the historic town of 
Exeter. The subject of this sketch 
remained at home under the care and 
nurture of his excellent parents until 
he was thirteen years of age, going 
to the common district school in sum- 
mer and winter, or so much of the 
time as it was kept, and assisting 
about the ordinary farm-work in va- 
cation. He learned at school easily. 
and was more fond of his books than 
of work upon the farm. At the age 
of thirteen he was sent with his older 
brother to the academy in Hampton, 
N. H., and put upon the common 
He did not then 
expect to acquire a more liberal edu- 
cation, although his mother had some 
undefined notions of a higher course 


English studies. 


He continued 
at Hampton at intervals, there a term 
and at home aterm, helping upon the 


of studies for her son. 


farm, some four years or more, when 
he determined to go to college. He 
pursued his preparatory studies at 
Hampton, teaching school two win- 
ters, and at twenty was prepared for 
college. He entered Dartmouth col- 
lege, graduating in 1834 with the first 
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honors of the institution. Rev. Dr. 
Lord, the president of the college, 
was then in the prime of his life. 
Although he had presided over the 
college but a few years, he had al- 
ready secured the confidence of his 
friends, so justly merited, as subse- 
quently shown by his successfal ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the col- 
lege for more than a third of a cen- 
tury. Among Mr. Clark’s classmates 
were Albert Baker, who entered upon 
the practice of the law at Hillsbor- 
ough, N. H., and died at the age of 
thirty-one, his untimely death ex- 
tinguishing hopes which his short but 
brilliant career had caused his many 
friends to entertain of his future use- 
fulness ; Hon. Moody Currier, Lu. p., 
of Manchester, ex-governor of New 
Hampshire; Rev. Newton E. Mar- 
ble, pb. p., Newtown, Connecticut ; 
Hon. Richard B. Kimball, Lu. v., of 
New York city, lawyer. scholar, and 
author; Rev. Edward A. Lawrence, 
Marblehead, 
and Prof. Alphonso Wood, president 
of Ohio Female College. Mr. Clark 
taught school winters during his col- 


Ds Dax Massachusetts ; 


lege course, and while pursuing his 
professional studies, eight winters in 
all, including the two years before 
entering college, defraying, in part, 
the expenses of his education with 
the funds 
Immediately after graduation he en- 
tered the oflice of Hon. George Sul- 


received from teaching. 


livan, then the attorney-general of 
the state, son of Gen. John Sullivan 
of Revolutionary fame, at Exeter, 
and commenced the study of the law, 
remaining with Mr. Sullivan a year 
and a half. 
studies 


He completed his legal 
in the office of Hon. James 
Bell, afterwards United States sena- 














tor, at Exeter, and was admitted to 
the bar of Rockingham county in 
1837. In the same year he opened 
an office at Kpping, where he remained 
some eighteen months, and in 1839 
removed to Manchester, N. H. This 
thriving city was then just rising 
from the ground. Not a mill was 
running, the canal even being unfin- 
ished. The only railroad then con- 
structed in the state was the Nashua 
& Lowell. The telegraph and tele- 
phone had not yet been invented. The 
lumbering stage-coach was the only 
means of travel. The rates of postage 
were high, and the mails slow and 
few. The embryo city was hardly 
more than a desolate sand-bank, where 
a few hundred people had gathered, 
allured by the prospect of business 
about to spring up with the improve- 
ment of the water-power at Amos- 
keag falls. Mr. 
the first to open 


Clark was 
a law office 


among 

here. 
He soon acquired 
which afterwards 


an active practice, 
grew to large pro- 
portions, and for twenty vears he was 
employed upon one side or the other 
of nearly every important trial in the 
county, attending the courts also in 
Merrimack and Rockinghain counties. 
He was employed in behalf of the 
state in the preliminary examination 
in the ** Parker murder trial,” being 
occupied almost continuously for a 
He 
succeeded in procuring the extradi- 
tion 


period of nearly two months. 
from Maine of the supposed 
murderers after lengthy trial in that 
state, and, after a hearing lasting 
nearly a month before the police 
court of Manchester, procured their 
commitment to answer for the crime 
of murder. Opposed to him as coun- 


sel were Gen. Franklin Pierce (after- 


FHlon. Daniel Clark. 
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wards president of the United States), 
Gen. B. F. Butler, Hon. Josiah G. 
Abbott, and the late Charles G. 
Atherton,—an array of legal talent 
seldom seen in this state. Mr. Clark 
was employed for the defence in two 
capital trials in the fall of 1854,— 
Curtice’s and Marshall’s. Marshall 
was acquitted, and in the case of 
Curtice the jury disagreed. During 
the period of his active practice the 
bar of Hillsborough county was un- 
usually strong. Among its prominent 
members were Benjamin M. Farley 
of Hollis; U. Parker of 
Merrimack ; George Y. Sawyer and 
Charles G. Atherton of Nashua; 
Samuel H. Ayer of Hillsborough ; 
und Samuel D. Bell and George W. 
Morrison 


James 


General 
Pierce, of the Merrimack bar, also 
generally attended the 
Hillsborough county. 


of Manchester. 


courts in 
Of these emi- 
nent lawyers, Mr. Morrison is the 
sole survivor. Gen. Pierce, as a 
jury lawyer, had no superior in the 
state. He had a very pleasing ad- 
dress, was dignified without being 
reserved. and possessed a magnetic 
influence over men, which rendered 
him a formidable antagonist before 
jurors. But in many respects Mr. 
Atherton at the head of the 


Hillsborough bar as a lawyer and 


stood 
advocate. He was a man of scholar- 
ly attainments, possessed a graceful 
had command of 
language, knew how and when to use 


diction, a good 
sarcasm, could appeal effectively to 
the prejudices, was 
thoroughly read in the law, and was 
perfectly at home in the court-room. 


passions and 


With these and other able lawyers 
Mr. Clark spent the most of his ac- 
tive professional life, and he was rec- 
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ognized as their peer. 
was as varied as 


His practice 
it was extensive. 
Whatever he undertook was _ thor- 
oughly done. He was loyal to the 
court, faithful to his clients, cour- 
teous to opposing counsel, and kind 
and magnanimous to the younger 
members of the profession. In his 
arguments to the jury he was nev- 
er wearisome. He seized upon the 
weak points of the other side and 
the strong points of his own, and 
made them prominent to the jury. 
He wasted no time on immaterial 
matters. While he did not possess 
the personal magnetism of Pierce, 
or Atherton’s power of sarcasm, he 
could put before a court or jury his 
case with convincing power and in its 
strongest light, and if success did 
not always attend his efforts, it was 
not because he failed to present all 
the favorable views of his case. Le- 
gal papers drafted by him were 
models of accuracy and clearness. 
They were also remarkable for their 
brevity, all useless verbiage being 
avoided. In his writs the cause of 
action was briefly and clearly set out, 
and it was rare that he had occasion 
to apply for an amendment. His 
clients became his fast friends. His 
charges were moderate, and no client 
went away feeling that undue advan- 
tage had been taken of his position, 
or that his interests had 
fully protected. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, for his 
legal reputation that Mr. Clark was 
drawn into politics. But it was his 
fortune to live in times when ques- 
tions of great public interest were 
being discussed and settled, and it was 
inevitable that a person of his ability, 
education, and temperament should 


not been 
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not entertain pronounced views on 
public questions. In the early part 
of his professional life there was 
a difference of opinion as to the wis- 
dom of encouraging the eXtension of 
manufacturing and railroad opera- 
tions in the state, and, unfortunately, 
the question got into politics, and 
the two parties took opposite sides. 
With the acquisition of California 
came, the question of the extension or 
restriction of slavery, the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, the civil 
war, the abolition of slavery, and 
the reconstruction measures after the 
close of the war. As a rule, the law- 
yers of New Hampshire have very 
generally taken an active interest in 
political questions. Thus circum- 
stanced, it was hardly possible for 
Mr. Clark not to have some inclina- 
tion towards political life. In 1842 
he was elected one of the representa- 
tives from the town of Manchester to 
the legislature, and was reélected in 
1843, and again elected in 1846. In 
1854, after the adoption of the city 
charter, he was elected representative 
from his ward, and reélected in 1855. 
In 1849, 1850, and 1851 he was can- 
didate for the state senate, but, his 
party being in the minority in the 
district, he failed of an election. He 
acted with the Whig party until its 
dissolution, when he helped to form 
the Republican party, with which he 
has since been identified. He was 
often upon the stump during the 
campaigns preceding the elections in 
1854 and 1855, speaking in every 
portion of the state, from the sea to 
the mountains. He also took part 


in the election contests during the 
decade which immediately followed. 
Party feeling ran high, the contests 











often being exceedingly bitter. No 
speaker was received with greater 
enthusiasm or addressed larger audi- 
ences. It was largely owing to his 
labors at the hustings that a change 
in the political sentiment of the state 
was brought about. In 1856 he was 
a member of the National Republican 
Convention, and in November of the 
same year was elected one of the 
presidential electors in New Hamp- 
shire, and voted for Fremont and 
Dayton for president and vice-presi- 
dent. 

In 1855 the legislature was called 
upon to elect two United States sen- 
ators. For the first time in a quarter 
of a century, with a single exception, 
the Democratic party was in a minor- 
itv. The opposition was composed 
of the Whig party, then on the point 
of dissolving, the American party, 
commonly known as the ‘* Know- 
Nothing” party, and the Free-Soil 
party. These elements, a year later, 
were fused in the Republican party. 
By common consent. Hon. John P. 
Hale 
term, and the contest for the long 
term was between Mr. Clark and the 
Hon. James Bell. 


was nominated for the short 


In the senatorial 
caucus the latter was nominated and 
subsequently elected by the legisla- 
ture. The contest, although warm, 
was a friendly one, so that when, 
two years later, in 1857, the legisla- 
ture was called to fill the vacancy in 
the office occasioned by the death of 
Senator Bell, in obedience to the 
common wishes of their constituents 


the Republican members nominated 
and the legislature elected Mr. Clark. 
Upon the expiration of his term he 
was reélected in 1860 with little op- 
position. 


The ten years spent by 
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Senator Clark in congress constituted 
the most eventful period in the his- 
tory of the republic. He witnessed 
the rise, progress, and overthrow of 
the Rebellion. This is not the time 
or place to review his congressional 
life. One will get a glimpse of his 
position upon the slavery question on 
page 268, volume 1, of Mr. Blaine’s 
‘*Twenty Years of Congress.” He 
served upon some of the most impor- 
tant committees, and was chairman 
of the Committee on Claims, and, 
during portions of two sessions, pres- 
ident pro tempore of the senate in the 
absence of Vice-President Hamlin. 
He was a firm supporter of the vari- 
ous war measures adopted for the 
suppression of the Rebellion, and 
had the confidence of President Lin- 
coln and Secretary Stanton. He 
failed of a reélection in 1866, as his 
colleague, Senator Hale, had done 
two years before, not from any lack 
of appreciation of the invaluable ser- 
vices they had rendered the country, 
nor of the honor they had conferred 
upon the state by their course in con- 
gress, but because the rule of rotation 
in office had become so thoroughly 
ingrafted into the practice of the Re- 
publican party in the state that a 
departure from it was not deemed 
wise, even in the persons of these 
eminent statesmen. 

In the summer of 1866 a vacancy 
occurred in the office of district judge 
of the United States district court 
for the district of New Hampshire, 
and Senator Clark was nominated 
for the position by President John- 
son, and unanimously confirmed by 
the senate. He thereupon resigned 
his seat in the senate and entered 
upon the discharge of his judicial 
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duties. 
has been justified by his career upon 


The wisdom of his selection 


the bench. The office of district 
judge does not afford such opportun- 
ity for public distinction as the bench 
of some other courts, the jurisdiction 
of the court being principally limited 
to cases arising under the constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States. 
New Hampshire, from its size, loca- 
tion, and business relations, furnishes 
only a small amount of business for 
the federal courts, and not much of 
that generally of public interest. In 
addition to holding his own court, 
Judge Clark has frequently been 
called to hold the federal courts in 
other states in the first circuit. He 
has brought to the discharge of his 
judicial duties the same learning, in- 
dustry, and interest that character- 
ized his labors at the bar and in the 
senate. His decisions have com- 
mended themselves to the profession 
for their soundness and’ fairness. 
Judge Clark, apparently indifferent to 
the preservation of his opinions, bas 
neglected to put them in shape for 
publication in the reports of the first 
circuit, to the regret of his profes- 
sional friends and admirers. He has 
now (1887) been upon the bench 
twenty-one years. He was entitled, 
under the law of congress, to retire 
in 1879 upon the salary for the rest 
of his life. But he has preferred to 
earn his salary, and ‘‘to wear out 
rather than to rust out.” With hits 
physical strength but slightly im- 
paired, his mind as vigorous as in 
the years of his full manhood, he, at 
the age of seventy-seven, gives prom- 
ise of many years of future useful- 
ness. 


In 1876 he was a member and 
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president of the convention called to 
revise the constitution of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Judge Clark, in 1850, formed a 
copartnership with his brother David 
in the practice of the law, which was 
dissolved, by reason of the ill health 
of the latter, in 1856. In December, 
1856, he entered into copartnership 
with Isaac W. Smith, now upon the 
supreme bench of New Hampshire, 
who read law with him in 1848-"50. 
Their firm was dissolved in December, 
1861, at which time his practice of 
the law may be said to have sub- 
stantially ceased. So much of his 
time was absorbed with congressional 
duties, and other public duties be- 
tween sessions growing out of dis- 
turbances caused by the civil war, 
that he had but little time or inclina- 
tion to follow the courts or attend 
the calls of clients in his office. 

Judge Clark has been fully identi- 
fied with the growth and history of 
Manchester. He has taken great 
interest in its material prosperity, 
and has merited and received the 
confidence of its inhabitants. Be- 
sides representing the town and city 
five years in the legislature, he has 
held various offices of trust, viz., 
member of the school board, chief 
engineer of the fire department, trus- 
tee of the city library, city solicitor, 
trustee and president of the Man- 
chester Savings Bank, director of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 
and trustee of the State Industrial 
School. No citizen of Manchester, 
with possibly the exception of the 
late Governor Straw, has exerted so 
much influence for its growth and 
prosperity as he. As he looks to-day 
upon this beautiful city of forty thou- 














sand people, and their busy mills, 
well paved streets, shady side-walks, 
fruitful gardens, and peaceful homes, 
he, if any one, may repeat the words 
of the Roman poet, ** Quorum magua 
pars fui.” 

Judge Clark has not failed to take 
a deep interest in his alma mater, 
which in 1866 herself as 
well as him by conferring upon him 
the degree of Li. p. In 1861, upon 
the invitation of the city councils of 
Manchester, he delivered a eulogy 
upon the life of President Lincoln, 
and in 1880, upon the invitation of 
the alumni of Dartmouth college, a 


honored 


eulogy upon the life of Judge George 
F. Shepley before that association, 
both of which 
published. 


were subsequently 
In 1869, on the occasion 
of the centennial anniversary of the 
founding of the college, he delivered 
an address before the alumni at the 
invitation of the trustees. A copy 
was requested for publication, which 
unfortunately was withheld too late 
for it to appear with the other pub- 
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lished proceedings of that occasion. 
Judge Clark has contributed liber- 
ally to the support of preaching, 
worshipping with the Unitarians. 
His views correspond with those of 
Rey. Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., or with the views of 
what may be called the Orthodox 
Unitarians. He has no sympathy 
with the doctrines of the ultra part of 
that denomination. In more recent 
years he has worshipped at the Frank- 
lin Street Congregational Church (Or- 
thodox), of which Rev. Dr. George 
B. Spaulding was lately the pastor. 
Judge Clark has been twice mar- 
ried,—the first time, in 1840, to 
Hannah W. Robbins, who died in 
October, 1844, leaving no children ; 
the second time, to Annie W. Salter, 
He has 
had four children,—three sons and 
one daughter. 


in 1846, who is still living. 


The two oldest are 
living, engaged in the practice of the 
law. One son died in infancy, and 
the daughter when between two and 


three years of age. 





JOSEPH EMERSON DOW. 


The Earliest Settled Lawyer in Littleton. 


By A. S. BATCHELLOR. 


In the first decade of the present 
century the town of Littleton in- 
creased in population from 381 to 
873. The inhabitants were success- 
fully subduing the wilderness, devel- 
oping productive farms, establishing 
lucrative trade, and introducing man- 
ufactories of many articles. New 
highways had been constructed which 
gave the various sections of the town 





convenient access to the county roads 
and great turnpikes, and beneficial 
communication with the business 
towns throughout the country. Then, 
as now, Littleton would deserve the 
distinction of being a flourishing com- 
munity. In 1807 the place attracted 
the attention of Joseph Emerson 
Dow, a young lawyer of distinguished 
family and promising antecedents, as 
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a suitable location for the practice of 
his profession. Early in the year he 
became a resident of the north part 
of the town, and commenced busi- 
ness. Several stores and shops, the 
post-office, the distillery, and most of 
the influential inhabitants were in 
that section. The site of the present 
village was then called Amonoosuck, 
but it was never a post-office point 
until 1820, when one was established 
and named Glynville. 

Of Mr. Dow’s law practice there is 
not much to be said. He had little 
of it at home, and carried less to 
court. His house was the one now 
occupied by George W. Fuller, but 
his office, the old settlers say, was 
kept in his hat; and the extent of 
his practice was commensurate with 
the office. 

An eminent lawyer has said it would 
be better for a beginner in the prac- 
tice of law to go to some place where 
business was plenty and try fora 
share of it, than to go where there 
was none and try to make it. 

Mr. Dow, perhaps, proved to his 
own satisfaction the truth of the 
proposition at Littleton, Franconia, 
and Thornton, where he successively 
located. 

While a resident at Littleton he 
held several town offices. He was a 
member of the second town school- 
committee, or board of school in- 
spectors, as they were then desig- 
nated (Act of December 22, 1808). 
At this time the town had never had 
a settled minister, but the Rev. Da- 
vid Goodall, the ancestor of several 
attorneys who have been prominent 
at the bar, had been for many years 
a resident. He was an extensive 
land-holder, a leading citizen, and, 
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though formally retired from the 
ministry, he often officiated at the 
religious gatherings of the vicinity. 

The Rev. Mr. Goodall, Dr. Wm. 
Burns, then a young practitioner of 
medicine, and Esquire Dow consti- 
tuted this board of school inspectors. 
An important improvement in the 
system of education was thus put in 
operation. The board left no formal 
report of their doings. The schools 
were populous in those days of in- 
crease and multiplication, and no 
doubt the inspectors did their whole 
duty. They are certainly entitled at 
this time to the benefit of the legal 
maxim, Omnia presumuntur rite esse 
acta. 

The impression made upon the 
minds of people and pupils by this 
board when sitting in official state 
cannot be accepted as portrayed in 
the irreverent rhymes passed down to 
us by tradition. The Muse of David 
Goodall, Jr., is held responsible for 
the production : 

** Lord, have pity 
On this committee, 

That stand before us now. 
There ’s old Bald Head, 
And Wooden Leg, 

And Popple Headed Dow.” 

Mr. Dow was a good school-teach- 
er, and his services were had in that 
employment for many years at Fran- 
conia and in the neighboring towns. 

In 1811* he moved to Franconia,t 
where he remained until 1830. He 
was a selectman of that town from 
1818 to 1828 continuously, with the 
exception of two years, and, with the 


*He was followed in the practice at Littleton by 
Elisha Hinds, Esq., who settled here about the 
time of Mr. Dow’s removal and remained about 
20 years. 

+The dates given to mark periods of residence 
are from assessment records, etc., on town books 
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same exception, was town-clerk from 
1817 to 1825. In addition to this he 
was generally moderator of the town- 
meetings, and a school officer. He 
made little account of his profession 
of the law during the remainder of 
his days. In fact, he was employed 
many years by the Iron Company as 
a woodworker. 

From Franconia he 
Thornton, 


removed to 
where he remained till 
1847. At the latter place he held 
the town offices of moderator and 
clerk, and most of the time was post- 
master. He was the principal jus- 
tice of the peace in that region. and 
was much occupied in the duties that 
pertain to that office, at a time when 
it was one of some importance and 
distinction. 

Returning to Franconia from Thorn- 
ton, he passed his remaining years at 
the Ironworks village. 

Mr. Cliapman, in his book of bi- 
ography of Dartmouth college grad- 
uates, says Mr. Dow practised his 
profession for a time at Strafford, 
Vermont; but residence there 
must have been very brief and proba- 
bly uneventful, as his name does not 
appear upon the town records. 

In the circumstances of birth, early 
social surroundings, and first mar- 


his 


riage, Mr. Dow seems to have been 
fortunate. His parents were Gen. 
Moses Dow and Phebe (Emerson) 
Dow of Haverhill, where he was born 
in 1777. 

Gen. Dow was one of the eminent 
men of the bar of Grafton county. 
He held the office of register of pro- 
bate thirty-four years ; was state sen- 
ator and president of the senate, 
councillor, judge of the court of com- 
mon pleas, major-general of the state 
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militia, and at several terms of court, 
before and after the war of the Rev- 
olution, he was acting attorney-gen- 
eral in Grafton county. 

In the Revolutionary period he was 
an earnest patriot, and subsequently 
acquired a very extensive practice in 
his profession. 

His example will become more and 
more conspicuous by one notable act, 
if for nothing else in his eventful life, 
should the rivalries for high political 
office increase and intensify in the 
future as the present promises. He 
declinea to accept an election to con- 
gress, which he had received from 
the general assembly of New Hamp- 
shire. His letter* of declination con- 
tains evidence both of the high char- 
acter of the man and of his refined 
literary attainments. 

It is to be hoped that his life and 
character may receive appropriate at- 
tention at the hands of some member 
of the bar association. The records 
of such men are the most valuable of 
the possessions of our profession. 

The son, Joseph E. Dow, received 
his education at the schools at Hav- 
erhill, and at Dartmouth college, 
where he was graduated in 1799. He 
was thus a contemporary in college 
with Webster, but not a class-mate, 
as has been sometimes asserted. 

He studied the profession of law 
with his father, at Haverhill, and was 
admitted to the bar,t+ at that place, 
at the September term, 1802, and in 
Caledonia county, Vermont, at Janu- 





*Hammond, N. H. Town Papers, vol. 12, p. 182. 


tHon. Jack Mattocks gave it on the authority of 
Hon. Peyton R. Freeman, that Mr. Dow was asked 
but one question at his examination for admission, 
and tothat he gave a true answer. ‘“ What is the 
best title a person can have in real estate?" Mr. 
Dow replied that he did not know. 
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ary term, 1803. He continued in the 
practice, principally at Haverhill, 
until he located at Littleton. 

He was then a Freemason, but 
probably had no active aftiliation 
with any church. This was certainly 
the case in his later years. 

In politics he was a Democrat of 
the brand commonly termed ‘dyed 
in the wool.” He maintained an 
erect carriage of a form that was tall, 
well filled, and well proportioned. 
All with whom he came in contact 
were reminded of the characteristics 
of a gentleman of the old school, by 
his accurate and scholarly conversa- 
tion, his polished manners, and his 
agreeable presence. 

A short time before coming to Lit- 
tleton he married Abigail Arnold, a 
lady of excellent family and high 
character, a daughter of Hon. Jona- 
than Arnold, who was one of the 
early members of the Continental 
congress from Rhode Island. This 
gentleman is reputed to have once 
owned the whole of the present terri- 
tory of the towns of Lyndon, Sutton, 
and St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 

Jonathan Arnold was thrice mar- 
ried. Gov. Arnold of Rhode Island 
was one of the offspring of the third 
marriage ; of the second was Free- 
love Arnold, wife of Noah Davis of 
Haverhill, N. H., and these were the 
parents of Judge Noah Davis of New 
York. Abigail Arnold was a child 
of the first marriage. Her father 
dying when she was ouly eleven years 
of age, she was received into the 
family of Hon. Charles Marsh, of 
Woodstock, Vermont, and thus be- 
came the adopted sister of the Hon. 
Charles P. Marsh, who recently 
closed a long career of honor and 





usefulness in public affairs and in 
the world of letters. 

Abigail Arnold faithfully followed 
the fortunes of her husband until her 
death. which occurred Nov. 30, 1824. 

Their children were Catharine, who 
died in infancy; James Barber and 
Moses Arnold, both born in Little- 
ton ; George Burrill, born in Lincoln ; 
and Charles Marsh, born in Fran- 
conia. 

Moses Arnold Dow became very 
successful in the business of pub- 
lishing the Waverly Mugazine. He 
made valuable public benefactions to 
the towns of Littleton and Franconia, 
and erected an elegant monument in 
the village cemetery at Franconia to 
the memory of his father and mother, 
who there lie buried. 

In the summer of 1883 Mr. Dow 
procured a large photograph of the 
old homestead at North Littleton to 
be taken with himself in the fore- 
ground. He told me that his mother 
was beside him in the spirit form, 
while the picture of the old home and 
her boy was being made; and that 
she felt the same joy at his presence 
with her then that she did in the 
years long gone by, when she ca- 
ressed him in the cradle in that same 
old house. 

Mr. Dow, the father, in his subse- 
quent marriage with Nancy Bagley of 
Thornton, did not better his condi- 
tion. Her methods of procedure 
may be described by the words of 
Bret Harte, as— 


“* * * frequent, and painful, and free.’’ 


It is related that she made the dep- 
uty sheriff’s recollections of his offi- 
cial visits to her husband's ** castle” 
more vivid than fragrant. 
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Mr. Dow died at Franconia, Aug. 25, 
1857. He was not a successful man. 
His thrifty neighbors said he did not 
like to work. He certainly failed to 
concentrate his energies in any par- 
ticular direction so as to achieve any 
notable success. In manners he was 
gentiemanly, and in appearance pre- 
possessing. He sought in many 
callings for the key to worldly achiev- 
ment. Old age came and he had not 
found it. Though he had not suc- 
ceeded for himself. he had been use- 
ful to the public as a teacher of youth, 
as a town official, and as a magis- 
trate. Though his habits partook of 
the spirit of the times, and he was 
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generally in financial stress, there is 
nothing of fact or tradition, that has 
come to us to cast any shadow over 
the personal integrity of the man. 

His is not an isolated case. Fail- 
ures without number mark the his- 
tory of our profession. The exam- 
ples of those who have succeeded 
are studied with pleasure and fol- 
lowed with profit. The story of one 
who strove and who failed may be 
less attractive ; but, while it points to 
fatal pitfalls into which a brother has 
fallen, it blazes the way of honorable 
achievment for those who will heed 
the warning. 


8S. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


‘ By a Boston ALUMNUS. 


If instead of taking the main road 
from Concord to the old town of Hop- 
kinton the traveller takes another 
which runs parallel to it, starting 
from the north end of the city, he 
will come after half a mile’s walk to 
a point where there is a total change 
in the character of the surroundings. 
Looking behind him he will see as- 
phalt walks, a dusty road, wooden 
and brick buildings, while before him, 
through a low thick growth of wood- 
land, where the grass has grown liter- 
ally under the feet of men and horses, 
stretches upward by a gradual incline 
the continuation of the road, down 
which at a certain hour of the after- 
noon the sun pours its blazing flood 
of light. The road passes to the 
north of the old President Pierce es- 
tate ; its termination is reached at the 


summit of a hill, from which point 
the traveller must work his way 
through the woods, first down, then 
up again, until he reaches the barren 
top of Prospect, a hill of 400 feet, 
and bearing a most fitting name. The 
view from here is one of the grandest 
of the many superb views about Con- 
cord. To the left, across the valley 
beyond the foot-hill, nestled 
among the elms, lies the capital of 
this Granite state, its most conspic- 
uous object being the dome of the 
capitol, whose surmounting eagle daz- 
zles the eye when the sun’s rays are 
reflected back by it. 


and 


To the north- 
2ast. across the Merrimack, rises that 
remarkable sand-scoop, a name which 
its shape certainly permits, and which 
is known for miles around as one of 
the most prominent features in the 
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landscape. Beyond this to the right 
are the Epsom hills, from which it is 
said the Atlantic is visible. The 
course of the river can be followed 
by its high eastern bank. though the 
waters are hidden until they make a 
sharp turn in their descent to run the 
mills of Hooksett. This sudden ap- 
pearance of the Merrimack is a sec- 
ond striking feature in the view from 
Prospect. 

Our subject, however, lies to the 
west of Concord, in the little valley 
of Millville. Against the horizon 
rests the bold, tri-parted mass of the 
Francestown mountains, and the two 
peaks of the Uncanoonucs which 
overhang Goffstown. ‘Thence the de- 
scent is gradual, the hillsides being 
covered with oak and pine, to the 
shining waters of Big Turkey lake. 
These find an outlet by a_ stream 
which, after sweeping around three 
points of the compass, runs a saw- 
mill that marks the northern bounda- 
ry of 400 acres belonging to 8S. Paul’s 
School. The stream then broadens, 
and two ponds are formed, whose lit- 
tle bays are called familiarly Ontario, 
Mexico, etc. Next, a picturesque old 
red grist-mill is reached: its wheel 
no longer grinds the farmer’s corn, 
but saws fire-wood 
clothes. 


and launders 
Next, the stream skirts a 
rink, which in winter, even after the 
heaviest fall of snow, is alive with 


skaters, while in the dry summer sea- 
son, from beneath its surface, can 
now be pumped 50,000 gallons of 
water a day to fill the reservoir among 
the hills, which is capable of holding 


about 2,000,000 gallons. An eighth 
of a mile farther down its course the 
stream runs along what is probably 
one of the most beautiful play-grounds 
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in the world. The great level field 
is shut in on three sides by woodland, 
while the opening looks directly up the 
slope of the hill on which we may be 
supposed to be standing. This, in 
spring and summer, is fresh and green 
with the vegetation of those seasons, 
which is glorious in its richer after- 
dress of red and gold. 

If we now look straight down into 
the valley below, no less than eigh- 
teen distinct buildings can be count- 
ed. In among the trees stand three 
in a group somewhat apart from the 
others. First of all we mark the 
slender spire of the chapel. It sug- 
gests all that is done for the religious 
and moral training of the boys, the 
development and strengthening of 
the highest part of their being. It 
reveals the secret of all that is best 
about the place, in motive, purpose, 
work, and aspiration. Except for 
what that heaven-pointing spire repre- 
sents, the community had never exist- 
ed. For, as Arnold used to say of 
Rugby, this is nothing if it is not a 
Christian school. Within the little 
chapel each morning more than 300 
voices offer up their praises to the 
Author of their being, the Giver of all 
good and perfect gifts, not the small- 
est one of which it is their high privi- 
lege to enjoy in this valley. They 
confess the same faith for which that 
famous scholar of ancient times, 
whose name they bear, studied, and 
wrote, and taught. They pray the 
prayer he prayed, aud read the words 
he read. Young and unworthy they 
may be. yet they claim to belong to 
that same school of which he was 
once, and is more so to-day, a teach- 
er. His splendid life and work and 
death are the high standard held up 
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to masters and boys alike. because, 
best of all human examples, they 
point continually to the perfect ex- 
ample of S. Paul’s divine Master and 
Teacher. ‘There is something inspir- 
ing and bracing toa man living in the 
present age to see the evidence fur- 
nished here that the faith of S. Paul 
has not changed one whit, and that 
its power to make men unselfish and 
noble and good is as great to-day as 
when he, who carried that faith to 
Greece and Italy, a lonely messenger, 


looked down upon cities reeking with 


vice, and self-consumed with intellec- 
tual pride. 

But leaving this portion of the sub- 
ject, upon which it was not our inten- 
tion to dwell so long, let us take an- 
other look down into the valley. To- 
wards Prospect from the chapel we 
see a mass of roof; it covers a build- 
ing not attractive in its outward ap- 
pearance, and yet somewhat striking 
by reason of the absence of windows 
in the lowest story, and the line of 
long ones in the second. This is the 
schvol-house, and represents the in- 
tellectual of the place. New 
Hampshire has many educational in- 
stitutions, but we are reminded that 
our subject is one of the youngest, 
for thirty years ago this spot was 


side 


known only as the summer residence 
of a gentleman who was then, and is 
even more so to-day, among the fore- 
most of the citizens of Boston; and 
if we are to judge him by what he 
has done to spread the light of learn- 
ing and godliness throughout the 
length and breadth of this land, he 
is also one of America’s greatest and 
best of sons. Upon entering the 
school-room we see the explanation 
of the striking feature noticed on the 
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It occupies two full stories, 
and the windows are arranged so as 
to throw down the light from above. 
It is lighted mainly by gas, though 
oil lamps are provided for those with 
weak eyes; it is heated by steam and 
admirably ventilated. There are near- 
ly two hundred desks. On the ros- 
trum at one side is the master’s desk, 
and above it the school motto, ** Ea 
discamus in 


outside. 


terris quorum  scientia 
perseveret in Coelis.” Along the two 
end walls are the sixth form stalls 
occupied by them at the Thursday 
evening ** talk,” and when the week’s 
reports are read out on Saturday 
afternoon. The numerous photo- 
classical subjects, the 
paintings. the light panels and dark 
red of the spaces between them, add 
much to the attractiveness of the 
There are 


graphs of 


room. nine recitation- 
in the school-house, one of 
which contains the cabinet and an- 


other the library. 


rooms 


The instruction is 
by twenty-three masters ; and the fact 
is not a little interesting and signifi- 
cant, that the twenty-one who left in 
the middle of June for their long sum- 
mer holiday returned the 10th of Sep- 
tember, to a man; with the two last 
additions. the ** old boys” who are 
now aiding in the school work number 
eleven. ‘The course of study is prac- 
tically the same as in all schools 
which fit for colleges with the highest 
standards. It may be described as 
classical with a scientific division. In 
the preparatory form the youngest 
boys, averaging eleven years, are 
started in the elements of Latin, and 
made ready to begin the regular five 
years course, which is classical to the 
end of the third year, and this means 
that Greek is required for one year at 
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any rate. The fourth form, therefore, 
is perhaps the most important, as 
here the choice is made for the future 
whether a boy shall prepare for pro- 
fessional life, or mainly.for business 
or scientific study. If either of the 
latter choices are made, the time pre- 
viously devoted to the classical lan- 
guages is given over to an increased 
amount of mathematics, science, and 
English. Those who have passed the 
examinations at the close of the fifth 
form receive certificates which show 
that the school deems them prepared 
to enter for their college examina- 
tions. Those unsuccessful in obtain- 
ing these may of course try such ex- 
aminations, but the school cannot be 
held responsible for any possible fail- 
ure. The sixth is an intermediate 
step between school and college life. 
Its members are allowed certain priv- 
ileges not conceded to the other boys. 
They are ** out of study,” that is, they 
study in their rooms, and, under cer- 
tain limitations, control their 
hours of work and recreation. 


own 
This 
is now the case with a large number 
of the fifth, and, notwithstanding 
some objectionable features. it is cer- 
tainly beneficial in lessening the dan- 


sudden let- 


ger consequent upon the 


restraint of 
all but 
college un- 


down from the necessary 
the 
bounded freedom of the 
dergraduate. 


the school-room to un- 


The sixth form is vir- 

divisions : 
those in the higher take a full classi- 
cal course in order to enter college as 


tually made up of two 


sophomores ; those in the lower de- 
sire to at the 
school before going into business, or 


have another year 
to review and improve their prepara- 
tion before entering college as fresh- 
men. 
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To encourage an interest in sub- 
jects not directly connected with the 
prescribed course of study, there are 
various incentives. The Botanical 
Society has catalogued between three 
and four hundred specimens of the 
flora in the immediate vicinity of the 
school. It affords a regular course 
of talks or lectures, and is always 
ready to assist those who are work- 
ing for the aunual flower and fern 
prizes. 

The Scientific Association provides 
lectures on other scientific subjects 
than botany, takes off parties for 
mineralogical expeditions, and en- 
courages competitors for the school 
mineral prize. Inthe annual state- 
ment the subjects are announced for 
the composition and English prizes 
atthe close of the year following. 
Thus a course of reading may be easi- 
ly laid out for the summer and win- 
ter holidays bearing upon these sub- 
jects. What is known as the English 
prize is for the best written examina- 
tion in English literature, and for a 
number of years the special subject 
has been one of Shakespeare’s plays. 
It is the rare good fortune of the 
competitors to have the questions set 
and their papers examined by one 
who has done more to make that poet 
known to American readers than any 
other The 


prizes referred to are given by alum- 


man living. last two 
ni; another gives one for the best 
English declamation, the contest for 
which, open to the whole school, 
takes place the ‘last night.” Still 
another alumnus gives to that boy of 
the third form who passes the best 
special examination in the Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics of the previ- 
ous year a prize of $500, which cov- 








ers all the expenses of his fourth form 
year. 

We have shown that the first thought 
of S. Paul’s is to provide for the 
growth of boys in Christian manli- 
ness, to build up in them character. 
And, as the training of the soul is 
the most important element in true 
education, this has been our first con- 
sideration. In the second thought, 
the development of the mind, we have 
dwelt more at length, because, in the 
popular estimation, this is what is 
meant when the word education is 
used. We come now to that third 
and important part of every boy, his 
body. 

Looking again from Prospect, we 
see a sharpl¢ pointed roof: it is the 
Gymnasium. And now, opening the 
ear to catch whatever sound may 
strike it on such an afternoon as the 
writer has had in mind, jolly cheers 
and excited cries will be heard from 
the cricket-field, and even, if wind 
permits, can the words be distinctly 
made out as one batter calls to an- 
other, ** Come on! come on!” ‘Turn- 
ing our eyes well to the left of the 
Gymnasium, we see, here the cricket- 
ers in position. there the sudden rush 
of the tennis players, beyond the lov- 
ers of base-ball, and flying past every 
now and then, flashing the sunlight 
from its polished wheels, the bicycle 
which spins around the quarter of a 
mile athletic track. Such is the scene 
in the summer and fall months. Dur- 
ing the snow and cold of winter, mus- 
cles are toughened, eyes sharpened, 
and lungs strengthened by the sleds 
and toboggans on the Russian coast ; 
by skates and snow-shoes; by the 
hydraulics, which constitute the spe- 
cial winter’s training for the Pena- 
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cook boat-races; or on the bars and 
running-track, at the weights and 
ropes and ladders, and with the clubs, 
in the great Gymnasium. 

Before closing, the writer would 
like to mention two buildings which 
cannot be seen from the hill-top, and 
dwell for a moment on the thoughts 
suggested by them. ‘They recall the 
past, and point on to the future. The 
old country house of the founder, af- 
ter many an addition to accommodate 
the boys as their number increased 
from the original five, has been swept 
out of sight. though it never can be 
from memory. But the building back 
of it, near the pond, was untouched 
by the lightning-kindled fire of 1878, 
and that yet remains. Outwardly it 
is not so very much changed—still the 
old brownish-red building ; but within 
the transformation is complete. In- 
stead of the chemical room with its 
interesting cases, and the electric ma- 
chine at whose shock many a boy has 
winced and jumped after a mathe- 
matical recitation in days gone by, 
instead of the old play-room where, 
on wet days, the cricketer continued 
his sport, counting runs as the ball 
found its way to the wires of win- 
dows in various parts of the room,— 
instead of these things there is a 
dormitory for thirty boys. In the 
story below, twice that number of the 
smallest study, little thinking that 
ten years ago it was the scene of 
many a triple set of nine-pin contests. 
The second building, too, recalls the 
past. The central story of its main 
portion was an old farmer’s cottage : 
raised up, built under, and added to, 
this has been for fifteen years the 
‘* Lower School,” the place where the 
boys in the ** little study” sleep, eat, 
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and play. And these buildings point 
to the future. They are plainly but 
temporary buildings, and yet they 
show well the business principle upon 
which the school is managed. As 
soon as the money is in hand they 
will be combined in one new struct- 
ure, where, opportunity being then 
afforded fora further increase, sev- 
enty-five to one hundred of the 
youngest boys will live altogether, 
not only eating and sleeping there, 
but studying, reciting, aod playing. 
For already it has been intimated 
that there are three main divisions in 
the school. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that there is at S. Paul’s the 
very system suggested in a preface to 
the last edition of ‘* Tom Brown's 
School Days,” for putting a stop to 
those outrageous evils of English 
school-life, fagging and bullying, so 
common before Arnold taught the 
boys at Rugby that the chief element 
in these customs was the basest kind 
of cowardice. After some prefatory 
remarks on the dangerous results of 
such customs, Mr. Hughes continues 
to quote from a letter of his corre- 
spondent: ‘+I believe there is only 
one complete remedy. It is not in 
magisterial supervision, nor in telling 
tales, nor in raising the tone of pub- 
lic opinion among school-boys, but in 
the separation of boys of different ages 
into different schools. There should 
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be at least three different classes of 
schools,—the first for boys from nine 
to twelve, the second for boys from 
twelve to fifteen, the third for those 
above fifteen. And these schools 
should be in different localities.” 

It is sufficient to say that at S. 
Paul’s, where for the past fifteen 
years such exactly has been the sys- 
tem, both bullying and fagging are 
absolutely unknown. 

The writer may be pardoned if he 
here records a fact whic evet 
had the deepest significa 
mind, that though on the . 
foot-ball field nearly every after 
of his life here from the * sive! 
preparatory part of the sixth form, he 
never heard an oath of any kind on 
the plav-ground. 

We must make an end to this arti- 
cle, but before closing must confess 
that it seems just as absurd to speak 
of Rugby without Dr. Arnold as to 
mention S. Paul’s without its rector. 
But he still lives, and his daily work 
—his life work—tells its own story. 
The day will come, however,—may it 
be far away in the future,—when the 
name of him who under God has 
made S. Paul’s what it is, shall be as 
well known among these granite hills, 
which really know so little of it now, 
and in America at large, as that fa- 
mous schoolmaster’s name is known 
in England, which stands so high in 
the honor roll of its great and good. 
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THE NORTHERN VOLUNTEERS. 


By Cou. T. J. Livermore. 


In the vast host which was mar- 
shalled under our banners from April, 
1861, to April. 1865, there was a 
great variety of individual character, 
and there were a good many men 
whose conduct did not justify what 
I shall say of the volunteers in gen- 
eral; but there was a distinct charac- 
ter which belonged to our men, both 
individually and collectively, which 
sustained the fortunes of our arms in 
over two thousand engagements. It 
was not confined to any regiment, it 
did not belong to any state or section, 
and it displayed itself in men from 
the city and men from the country 
alike. There were volunteer regi- 
ments which were as firm in battle as 
was ever any regiment in any army in 
the world, and there were other regi- 
ments which were unstable and weak ; 
but, in looking back at them, I can- 
not see that there was any difference 
in the character of the men in the 
ranks which warranted the difference 
in the conduct of the regiments. It 
seems to me that the disparity was due 
entirely to the quality of the officers or 
to the fortunes of war. With the same 
officers to train and lead them, one 
thousand men would have made as 
good a regiment as another thousand, 
if we except some few picked regi- 
ments on the one hand, and some 
regiments of foreigners on the other 
hand. Itis this character, which was 
to be discovered everywhere in the 
army, that I shall speak of. I shall 
not attempt to compare the volunteers 
of the North with those of the South. 

We have come to believe that the 


principles for which we of the North 
fought have been finally accepted by 
the South, and that no word of com- 
mendation from our side will be taken 
as a justification of the cause for 
which our adversaries contended ; and, 
now that we can review the events of 
the war in a historical spirit, I am 
sure that no Northern soldier whose 
experience arrayed him on the field 
of battle, will deny the perseverance, 
endurance, impetuosity, and high 
valor of the Southern volunteers. I 
will go no further in characteiizing 
them, but to say that to have met such 
men without defeat is the best proof 
of the quality of the Northern volun- 
teers. 

There were 4,000,000 men and 
youths in the loyal states in 1861 who 
were fit for military service. Over 
two volunteered to fight 
against the Rebellion. Five thousand 
commissioned officers and ninety thou- 
sand enlisted men were killed in ac- 
tion or died of wounds, and I esti- 
mate that nearly five hundred thou- 
sand more were wounded. Over two 
thousand commissioned officers and 
170,000 men died of disease while 
in the service. At the close of the 
war a million of men were under arms 
in the armies of the North. 

One unacquainted with armies does 
not realize the vastness of our forces 
from the mere statement of their 
numbers. A million of men arrayed 
in line of battle would extend two 
hundred miles. Could the trumpet 
call up the dead to stand in the ranks 
once more, that legion of heroes 


millions 
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would gaze forth from a line of bat- 
tle over fifty miles long. 

The volunteers came from all class- 
es in civil life. It will be an impres- 
sive chapter in history which recounts 
how army after army was summoned 
to the field as the war went on. until 
half the able-bodied men of the North 
were under arms. How, at each call, 
the farmer left the plough in the fur- 
row, the harvest ungathered, the me- 
chanic dropped his tools, the teacher 
quit his desk, the student his book, 
and by the hundred thousand hurried 
to the field to battle for the Union. 
Those in the ranks were mainly young 
men. Their average age was from 
twenty-four to twenty-five years. 
But this average does not tell the 
story of the youth. There were many 
thousands between seventeen and 
twenty-one who bore their full share 
of the brunt of war. It would startle 
the fathers and mothers of to-day to 
hear it suggested that, in the event 
of war, their boys vet in the schools 
might become soldiers : but there was 
many a lad in 61 who left his books 
at seventeen to follow the drum, and 
matured into early manhood in the 
rapid and momentous experiences of 
campaigns and battles. 

Twa thirds of our army were native 
Americans. They outnumbered the 
foreign born in proportion to the 
whole number fit for military service 
in the North. The high personal 
character of the volunteers is marked 
by the few desertions from their 
ranks. In the regular army there 
were two hundred and forty-four de- 
sertions to the thousand during the 
war. There were less than sixty- 
three to the thousand from the volun- 
teer organizations, and these were 
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not nearly all chargeable to the vol- 
unteers, for very many of the de- 
serters were substitutes—a set of 
men who enlisted for money alone, 
and who had no love of country. 
The volunteers enlisted from patriot- 
ism. Neither poverty, the allure- 
ments of high pay, the love of glory, 
nor a spirit of unrest, could have led 
more than half the able-bodied men 
of the North to volunteer for war. 
The reflection may occur to some, 
as it sometimes did to those of us in 
the field who enlisted early in the 
war, that the men who did not volun- 
teer until they secured great bounties 
were somewhat mercenary in their 
motives. But when we consider that 
a large part, perhaps the most of 
these men, had to leave dependants 
at home, and that if they survived 
they risked not only death on the 
battlefield, but the impairment of 
health and vigor for life from wounds 
and say that 
they did themselves and their fami- 


exposure, we cannot 
lies more than scant justice to wait 
for a bounty which, in extreme cases, 
did not exceed what they would have 
earned at their trades in three or four 
years. There is many a veteran to- 
day who endures the pangs of old 
wounds that will never cease, or bat- 
tles against the malaria which has 
not left him for twenty years, who 


realizes that he gave to his country 


what money could not pay for. 

A striking difference between our 
volunteer army and the other great 
armies of the world was, that in it 
there was 


distinction be- 


were 


no class 


tween those who oflicers and 
The 
reader of military history will find 


that in the accounts of battles in 


those who were in the ranks. 
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older countries the historian seems to 
regard the officers as a distinct order 
of men, who are always actuated by 
moral courage and the sense of honor, 
while he speaks of the men as beings 
who are sustained by the example of 
the officers, or physical courage, or 
enthusiasm. And if a retreat is de- 
scribed, it is said that it was the men 
who gave way, in spite of the exer- 
tions of the officers. ‘This distinction 
is doubtless due to the fact that the 
officers were appointed from the no- 
bility and gentry, while the soldiers 
were conscript peasants or mercena- 
ries. 

No such difference existed between 
the officers and men of our volunteers. 
It is true that education and social 
training and traditions had made a 
wide difference among men with re- 
spect to good faith in doing duty, 
truthfulness, unselfishness in the hour 
of sacrifice, and, in short, the sense 
of honor, and that the morale of the 
army depended upon the selection of 
men for officers who had these traits. 
But there was no class distinction ; 
that was ‘the best blood” that had 
‘*most iron in’t.” For each officer 
who fell there was a man in the ranks 
to take his sword. It was the rule to 
promote from the ranks. I knew a 
regiment in which sixty men were 
promoted to be officers, and which 
took back at the end of the war only 
one of its original officers, such were 
its losses. I also knew a company in 
a three months regiment which fur- 
nished twenty-two officers from its 
seventy-six men to other organiza- 
tions. It was said of Napoleon’s 
soldiers that each one carried a mar- 
This 


wus more nearly true of our volun- 


shal’s bdéton in his knapsack. 
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We had no ** gentleman ap- 
prentice ” who did duty by proxy to 
entitle him to a commission such as 
was known under Napoleon. With 
all this equality between soldiers and 
officers, the men were very subordinate 
and amenable to discipline. They 
had an inbred respect for constituted 
authority, and they looked to the 
officers for the example of good con- 
duct. 


teers. 


The capacity which our people 
showed for war was wonderful in 
view of the circumstances. For half 
a century we had had no war which 
valled for great levies. The militia 
were few in numbers and far behind 
the militia of to-day in discipline and 
in the practice of the serious duties 
of the soldier. Military exercises in 
the common schools were unknown. 
No legion of veterans lingered on 
the stage like those of to-day. The 
old soldiers of the Mexican war were 
comparatively few. The whole coun- 
try was devoted to industry and bent 
upon the pursuit of wealth, and to 
others beside the misguided men of 
the South it seemed as if the people 
of the North would never shake off 
the lethargy of peace and submit 
themselves to the partings, the un- 
certainties, the hardships, the blood- 
But 
the first gun that was fired upon Fort 


shed, the mournings of war. 


Sumter thundered a reveillé that woke 
the sleeping soldier in 2,000,000 men. 
War then became the all engrossing 
trade, and, although the apprentice- 
ship was hard and full of perils, it 
served to train up a nation of vet- 
erans. 

If the conduct of the volunteers 
during four years of war proved that 


the martial quality was native in 








them, the manner of their return ‘at 
the end of the war proved their love 
of peace and their inbred respect for 
law and order. The English histo- 
rian praises Cromwell’s army of 
50,000 veterans, then the most for- 
midable in the world, for disbanding 
and being absorbed into the com- 
munity without unlawful conduct or 
tumult. At the end of our war a 
million soldiers disbanded without 
tumult, and subsided among the peo- 
ple without a sign of disorder. Fa- 
miliar with bloodshed, they were not 
hardened by it. Accustomed to the 
freedom of camps, and living in an 
enemy’s country, they were not un- 
settled by it. As it was with Crom- 
well’s veterans, they were, for the 
most part, better citizens for their 
military training. 

The wonder of the sudden disso- 
lution of this host of veterans was 
deeply impressed upon those who 
witnessed the grand review of the 
armies in Washington on the eve 
of disbanding them. Two hundred 
thousand bronzed and hardy soldiers 
marched by the president in front of 
the White House during two long 
summer days. They passed swiftly, 
with the swinging step and assured 
touch—shoulder to shoulder—acquir- 
ed by long practice and many marches. 
Their scars, their fearless bearing, 
and their tattered flags told the story 
of their battles. Among them rode 
many a commander whose name is 
historic—Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
Meade, and the rest. It seemed as 
though these famous corps, divisions, 
brigades, and regiments were too 
solidly united by comradeship, too 
proud of their history, too well accus- 
tomed to act together, too conscious 
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of their power, to be dissolved and 
thenceforward exist only in memory. 
Yet that was the last review, and in 
one short month that vast host had 
stacked its arms and furled its ban- 
ners and had dispersed forever. ‘To 
many a soldier it was like breaking 
up his home. 


THE OFFICERS, 


In raising vast levies of troops and 
organizing them into regiments, it was 
unavoidable that many men without 
military instruction, and sometimes 
men of bad antecedents, should be 
appointed officers; and it sometimes 
happened where officers were elected 
by the men, that the man who could 
best practise the arts which prevail in 
political elections got the commis- 
sion; and, again, the exigencies of 
recruiting sometimes required that 
the man who got the most recruits to 
enroll themselves was made the cap- 
tain or colonel. Such a man has 
been likened by the Comte de Paris, 
in his history of our war, to the an- 
cient proprietary colonel, who held 
his commission by virtue of his pro 
prietorship in the men, or the com- 
mander of the independent company 
of cavalry of the middle ages, who 
commanded by virtue of his contract 
for the services of his men. But 
there were not many bad officers from 
this source, and the governors of 
states usually appointed men whose 
position and character in civil life 
warranted the distinction. 

Gen. de Chanal, an officer of the 
French army who was with our army, 
says that with us ‘the social hie- 
rarchy was transported to the army 
and became the military hierarchy,” 
and, with deep insight into the spirit 
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of our institutions, he says that from 
thjs very fact our army did not have 
to surround itself with the precautions 
which are necessary to guard a mili- 
tary organization which has no other 
support than the severity of its mili- 
tary regulations. 

The practical turn of mind of the 
American led to employing every 
man of reputable character who had 
seen any military service. With one 
accord East and West first turned to 
the old soldiers for officers. I was in 
Galena, Ill., when Fort Sumter was 
fired on. A company was immediate- 
ly raised there. I was attracted to the 
unwonted sight of drill, which was 
begun at once. The gentleman who 
had been asked to drill the men was 
an ex-army officer, and he had assem- 
bled the company in a vacant lot and 
was there at work in civilian dress. 
He had a ramrod in his hand for a 


sword. With a quiet and business- 


like air he was patiently teaching the 
men to put their left feet down to- 
gether, and to face to the right and 
left and about. 
front of Petersburg in 1864 on horse- 
back. 


I next saw him in 


He was in uniform. He pre- 
served the same quiet and business- 
like air. He was in command of the 
armies, and his name was Ulysses S. 
Grant. 

Much criticism has been uttered 
upon the unfortunate selection of 
generals by the president. For a 
part of these he was not responsible. 
He appointed them in deference to 
advisers high in public estimate. As 
for the rest, looking at the situation 
in the light thrown backward, I do 
not see what there was to enable the 
president to detect military genius 


except experience. There were few 
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sapient enough to criticise the military 
character of the commanders he ap- 
pointed at the time. It was easy to 
do this after they had been proven 
incompetent. Before the hard fight- 
ing was half through he had had the 
wisdom to select Grant and Sherman. 
If the generals to command a great 
army were to be selected to-day from 
officers of the army who had never 
conducted great operations in the 
field, no one could predict who would 
prove equal to the great commands. 
The English, with an army whose 
drum-beat is heard around the world, 
do not always find it easy to select a 
competent commander even to fight 
naked and half-armed children of the 
desert. 

The incompetent officers of the line 
in our army were soon weeded out by 
the rough harrow of war. Their 
commissions rarely survived a cam- 
paign. The blunders of some of 
them were very amusing. Early in 
the war a company in which I carried 
a musket had a captain who, it always 
seemed to me, owed his office to his 
martial air, for that was all there was 
martial about him. He never got so 
that he could remember all the com- 
mands for drilling the company. One 
day he deployed them as skirmishers, 
and then rallied them around himself 
to repel imaginary cavalry. He then 
forgot what to say to straighten them 
out into line again. The men waited 
fixed at ‘charge bayonets.” The 
suspense grew painful. At last the 
captain thundered out, ‘*Get out 
there as skirmishers, every one of 
you, or I’ll put you all in the guard- 
house!” The captain soon afterward 
resigned, under the advice of an ex- 
amining board. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

Gen. Washington said that a most 
perfect despotism should exist in an 
army. It may be doubted whether, 
with the continental soldiers, who had 
taken upon themselves the title of 
rebels when that title was full of 
danger, or with the volunteers of our 
late war, such a despotism was as nec- 
essary as that which must prevail in an 
army of conscripts or mercenaries, in 
which the private soldier must sur- 
render his autonomy, and manifest the 
surrender by servility. In such an 
army obedience and respect for offi- 
cers must be made habitual by the 
minute exactions of a code of disci- 
pline timed for every hour and fitted 
for every occasion. But our volun- 
teers enlisted with the 
obeying orders. 
was instruction. 


purpose of 
What they needed 
They were not ser- 
vile, but they paid the formal tributes 
of respect which the regulations re- 
quired cheerfully. 

New regiments sometimes com- 
plained of discipline before they saw 
the benefit of it, but as soon as they 
had been in battle a new light dawned 
upon them, and they valued discipline 
at its true worth. In the supreme 
hour of battle, when exact and in- 
stant obedience to orders, even to 
death, was the price of victory, the 
soldier saw the benefit of discipline. 
Thereafter he entertained contempt 
for a badly disciplined regiment. 

Gen. de Chanal writes that while 
our armies did not have the external 
marks of discipline such as may be 
seen in European armies, their disci- 
pline was as good, if not better, and 
that few troops are so submissive to 
their commanders. 

The Army of the Potomac at Get- 
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tysburg was a conspicuous example 
of good discipline. The fighting was 
of the severest kind for two days, 
and nearly every regiment on the 
field was under fire, and good conduct 
was universal. The larger part of 
our men were those in whom respect 
for law and order had been bred from 
childhood, and their obedience rested 
on firmer foundations than the exac- 
tions of military rule and etiquette. 
Serious refusal to obey orders was of 
rare occurrence. 
most unknown. 


al- 
Of course there were 
the timid, who had to be held up to 
their work in battle, and the vicious 
and unruly, upon whom a heavy hand 
had to be sometimes placed. But 
these were the few. 


Mutinies were 


I will relate an incident to show 
how deeply the habit of obedience 
sank into the minds of the men. In 
our regiment it was a standing order 
that all wounded men who were able 
should report to the captains be- 
fore leaving the field of battle. At 
White Oak Swamp a cannon shot 
passed through our company as we 
rose from where we lay to change 
position. It struck down two good 
One gathered himself up out 
of the dust and followed to where we 
had halted. One arm had been al- 
most severed by the shot, and hung 
by a shred. Holding it up with his 
other the brave man came 
slowly up to the captain with reso- 


men. 


hand, 


lute, pallid face, and gravely said,— 


** Captain, I am wounded, and would 
like to go to the rear.” What soldier 
in the world could carry obedience 
further? 
MILITARY SKILL. 
The military skill which the indi- 
vidual soldier must attain before he 
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becomes efficient in war is that which 
enables him to march elbow to elbow 
with his comrades in the ranks, 
straight ahead, so that a long line 
will advance over the country without 
becoming crooked or broken up; to 
go through the various evolutions in 
column or line, to load and fire with 
rapidity and 
handle 


effectiveness, and to 
with skill and ease. 
These are the chief results of mili- 
tary skill. ‘To one unacquainted with 
the subject the attainment of this 
skill would matter of 
much time, but, in fact, it involved 
the making over of the carriage and 
gait, the grafting of habits of celerity 
and promptness, and the teaching of 
many things which had to be mem- 
orized with great exactness. 


arms 


not seem a 


Our foreign critics have said that 


for a time we lost chances for victory 
because our ranks did not respond 
quickly enough to command, and that 
our troops were heavy for want of 


practice in grand parade movements, 
and that their inexperience and un- 
familiarity with led 
This last criti- 
cism reverses the fact. 


war 
intrench too much. 


them to 


It was ex- 
perience in war that led us to intrench, 
and we did not adhere to this habit 
when it became unprofitable. 

The Army of the Potomac fought 
fifteen battles, including the fierce 
contests of Fair Oaks, second Bull 
Run, Antietam, and Fredericksburg, 
and the Seven Days battles, before 
they intrenched on the field of battle ; 
and after the year of intrenching in 
the Wilderness and Petersburg cam- 
paigns, the armies under Grant threw 
down the shovel, and forgot the habit 
of intrenching in the last campaign. 

There is justice in the other criti- 
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The first battle of Bull Run 
was lost by reason of want of disci- 
pline and military skill. Without 
doubt the Northern army was com- 
posed of the very best material there, 
but a multitude of men who have not 
learned how to obey orders, and that 
orders must be obeyed, derives no 


cisms. 


advantage from numbers; and our 
army was neither well disciplined nor 
well drilled. Shiloh afforded another 
Gen. Grant tells us that 
three of his divisions were entirely 
raw, and that both officers and men 
were ignorant of their duties, and 
that, as a consequence, many of the 
regiments broke at the first fire, and 
that afterward he found thousands of 
these men ‘** lving under cover of the 
river bluff, panic stricken,” and that 
most of them ** would have been shot 
where they lay. without resistance, 
before they would have taken mus- 
kets and marched to the 
protect themselves.” Yet these were 
manful Westerners, of un- 


instance. 


front to 


strong 
doubted native courage and intelli- 
gence ; and Gen.Grant says of them,— 
‘* Better troops never went on a field 
of battle than many of these, officers 
and men, afterward proved them- 
selves to be, who fled panic-stricken 
at the first whistle of bullets and shell 
at Shiloh.” 

The Army of the Potomac did not 
have the bad fortune to engage in 
battle until it had been drilled and 
disciplined, and, as a consequence, it 
went through its first bloody campaign 
with misconduct of this kind. 
Whatever criticism may be made of 
Gen. McClellan’s conduct of opera- 
tions in the field, no candid soldier 
who served under him can refuse his 
praise and gratitude to that great 


no 
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organizer of armies for the courage 
and foresight which sustained him in 
his purpose, against the clamors of 
the North to move against the enemy, 
until he had made his army fit to 
take the field. 

The armies, both East and West, 
became equal to tactics in the face of 
the enemy before the end of 1862, 
although it was in the very campaign 
itself that our soldiers had to learn 
much of their trade. Later in the 
war grand movements were performed 
with ease. In the pursuit of Lee, 
April 6, 1865, a line of four brigades 
of the second army corps, over a mile 
long, swept forward, over hills, across 
ravines, and through forest and field 
for thirteen miles, attacking the ene- 
my’s rear guard of infantry and ar- 
tillery, which made stands at intervals 
of two or three miles, without stop- 
ping to straighten the line, and rout- 
ing them every time. This was a 
display of tactics on a grand scale, 
and it is difficult to believe that for- 
eign armies could do better. 


ENDURANCE. 


Our soldiers underwent trials of 
their endurance unusual with standing 
armies, from the ignorance of officers 
in the matter of preserving their 
health, and the inexperience of the 
men themselves in camp life; but 
knowledge came with time, and the 
native skill in woodcraft and building 
shelter, and abundant and regular 
rations and plenty of clothing, did 
much to mitigate the evils of igno- 
rance. Rations were not indeed al- 
ways on hand, or always palatable. 
The soldiers had so little respect for 
the corned beef that they called it 
‘* salt horse,” and it was said that the 
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letters ‘* B. C.” were found imprinted 
on some of the hard bread. It was 
insisted that these letters marked the 
era in which the bread was baked. 

The comparison of the rate of 
death from disease in our volunteer 
army with that of other armies, al- 
though not a conclusive test of endur- 
ance, has some significance. With 
our army it was 8.6 per cent. during 
the war. In the British army it was 
11.3 per cent. in the Peninsular war 
(1811-1814), and 20.2 per cent. in 
the Crimea. 

Marches are a test of endurance 
Probably the long march of weeks or 
days, which shows the strength of all 
the men, affords a better comparison 
than the forced march, which leaves 
many by the roadside and proves 
only what the strongest can do. 
Sherman’s army marched 190 miles 
in seven days, an average of 274 miles 
aday. The Army of the Potomac made 
twenty-five miles a day for several 
days in May, 1865. 

Coming to forced marches, we read 
that twenty-three miles in eighteen 
hours, and twenty-seven miles in 
nineteen hours, were looked upon as 
extraordinary marches by two divi- 
sions of Germans on the way to 
Gravelotte. Friant’s French division 
made ninety-nine miles in forty-eight 
hours to reach the field of Austerlitz. 
Crawford’s British division marched 
sixty-two miles in twenty-six hours 
to the field of Talavera, and forty 
miles in nineteen hours over the 
mountain roads of Spain in pursuit 
of Soult. But on this last march 
many men gave out, and some fell 
and died, while on the former march 
only seventy men gave out. This 
shows how differences in roads and 
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seasons render comparisons of forced 
marches very uncertain. Jackson’s 
corps marched about sixty miles in 
forty hours in turning Pope’s flank, but 
many broken down soldiers lined the 
road. The second army corps, under 
Hancock, made thirty-two miles in 
twenty-two hours on the way to Get- 
tysburg on a Southern summer day? 
Here, too, many men gave out and 
lay down by the roadside. 

The pedestrian, striding over our 
smooth roads, with little or no load, 
may think these marches slow, but 
our infantry soldier carries nearly 
forty pounds of arms, ammunition, 
rations, blankets, ete.; he fords 
streams in his shoes and socks, and 
then tramps on in wet foot gear, and 
perhaps with blistered feet as a re- 
sult, and instead of doing his work in 
a steady stride, he is vexed and wea- 
ried by many little halts, followed by 
rushes to close up the column. 


The patient and unflagging industry 
of the volunteers in building earth- 
works was wonderful. 


The construc- 
tion and use of these earthworks con- 
tributed a new chapter to the science 
of war. Our regular troops carried 
the art out to the plains, and even 
the Indian has borrowed it there. 
Our soldiers have grown used to see- 
ing these wild horsemen crouching 
behind rifle pits of the most approved 
kind. 

In our war, the labor in the trenches 
sometimes made the men pretty rusty. 
A soldier at Hilton Head, in 1862, 
had somewhat neglected the care of 
his arms by reason of toiling in the 
earthworks. His colonel reproved 
him for his dirty rifle at inspection 
one day. He excused himself in this 
wise: ** Yes, 1 know my gun is dirty, 
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colonel, but I’ve got the brightest 
shovel you ever saw!” 


TEMPERAMENT. 


M. Roussillon, a French officer, 
writes of the temperament of the op- 
posing armies in our war as follows: 
‘*They adopted in the two armies 
sombre uniforms—blue in the North, 
gray or brown in the South,—which 
gave the troops a sad aspect, in sym- 
pathy with the cast of mind of the 
men of the North. In their camps 
there never were, as in ours, high 
spirits, gaiety, and songs. The bands 
were bad, and played rueful airs.” 

This shadowy atmosphere existed 
only in the imagination of one who 
was unduly impressed with the Amer- 
ican gravity, which does not extend 
below the surface. There was noth- 
ing theatrical in the mould or manner 
of the American volunteer. He did 
not need to keep up the light and 
reckless air of a Charles O'Malley 
for the sake of professional reputa- 
tion. War was only a temporary 
business with him, and nothing but 
his marhood was on trial. But no 
soldier ever threw off care more 
readily when the time came. A thou- 
sand memories of song and story and 
jest mingle in the recollection of cam- 
paign and camp. The march was 
often the time of banter and repartee, 
and the swinging measure of the army 
song. The men, too, were quick to 
apply soubriquets. A three months 
regiment I knew was called the 
** Ragged Zouaves,” from the condi- 
tion of its shoddy clothing. A rosy 
youth in the ranks got the name of 
‘** Blossom,” and a man of giant stat- 
ure was entitled ** Baby.” 

(To be concluded. ] 
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WINDHAM, N. H.—Chapter 4. 


By Hon. Leonarp A. Morrison, AUTHOR oF “ HistoRY OF THE MorRRISON FAMILY” 
AND “History oF WinpHAM, N. H.” 


MEMBERS OF CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 
TIONS AND REPRESENTATIVES, 
1775 TO 1884. 

When royal government was op- 
posed in New Hampshire at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, a con- 
vention was called in Exeter in 1774, 
and most of the towns in the state 
were represented by delegates. The 
second convention met in May, 1775, 
to consult on the state of affairs, and 
was elected for six months. The 
third convention, called agreeably 
to a recommendation of congress, 
met on the 21st of December, of 
1775, and proceeded to form a tem- 
porary government, and the first con- 
stitution of New Hampshire was 
adopted January 5, 1776. 

By the town records John Dins- 
moor was chosen a delegate June 2, 
1775, and subsequently James Betton 
was chosen, who served till 1776. 
Since that date our members have 
been,— 


1778. John Dinsmoor. 

1779-81. James Betton. 

1782. Three conventions, Sam- 
uel Morrison, James Betton, John 
Dinsmoor. 

1783. Gain Armor. 

1784-86. James Betton. 

1787, ’88. James Gilmore. 


1789. James Betton. 

1790. Voted not to send. 

1791. James Betton. 

1791. September convention, 
James Davidson. 

1792. Voted not to send. 

1793. James Betton. 

1794. James Gilmore. 


1795-98. Samuel Armor. 


1799. John Dimsmoor. 
1800. No record. 
1801, 02. Samuel Armor. 
* 1803. John Dinsmoor. 
1804. Samuel Armor. 
1805. John Dinsmoor. 
1806. John Campbell. 
1807-11. Samuel Armor. 
1812. John Campbell. 
1813. Samuel Armor. 
1814-718. John Campbell. 
1819,’20. Samuel Armor. 
1821. John Nesmith — since 


lieut. governor of Massachusetts. 
1822-"24. Jonathan Parker. 
1825, 26. 
1827, 28. 
1829-34. 


Jeremiah Morrison. 
Samuel Anderson. 
Isaac McGaw. 


1835. Alexander Park. 
1836. Isaac McGaw. 

183". Voted not to send. 
1838. Alexander Gordon. 
1839. Isaac McGaw. 

1840. Samuel W. Simpson. 
1841. Jeremiah Morrison. 
1842, ’43. Theodore Dinsmoor. 


1844, 45. 
1846, ’47. 


John Hills. 
Isaac McGaw. 


1848. Theodore Dinsmoor. 
1849, 50. Jonathan Parker. 
1851. John Hills. 

1852. Jeremiah Morrison. 
1853. Samuel W. Simpson. 
1854. Theodore Dinsmoor. 
1855, 756. Robert B. Jackson. 
1857. Samuel W. Simpson. 


1858, 59. 
1860, 61. 
1862-64. 
1865. 


No choice. 

Samuel Campbell. 
Isaac Emerson. 
William C. Harris. 
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1866. 
1867. 
1868-70. 
1871, "73. 
1873-75. 


George W. Weston. 
Loren Thayer. 

Rei Hills. 

Albert A. Morrison. 
William D. Cochran. 


1876. Joseph P. Crowell. 
1877. Abel Dow. 
1878. Horace Anderson. 


i879, 80. Abel Dow. 
1881, ’82. Horace Anderson. 

1850. Delegate to constitutional con- 
vention, Jeremiah Morrison. 

1876. Delegate to constitutional con- 
vention, Horace Berry. 


WAR OF 1812-'15. 


The war of the Revolution had 
passed and the colonies were free, 
but the best of feeling did not exist 
between England and her late col- 
onies. England was arrogant in her 
and in her treatment of 
United States 
was jealous of its rights. 


demands 
weaker nations; the 

War was 
At length 
the conflict came, and the soldiers of 


hardly averted in 1795. 


Windham were as follows: Benjamin 
Blanchard, William Balch, Robert P. 
Dinsmoor, Samuel Dinsmoor, Samuel 
Davidson, Richard Dow, Thomas 
Nesmith, David Campbell. David M. 
Galt, Alexander Gordon, John B. 
Hilands, Moses Sargent, Philip K. 
Wiles, Rufus Patterson, Stephen E. 
Blaisdell, Samuel Rowell, Amos Dow, 
Thomas Moore, David Durrer, Phin- 
eas Danforth, James Simpson, Sam- 
uel Marshall, Aaron Senter, Matthew 
Clark, William Simpson, John Nes- 
mith, Woodbridge Cottle. 

The war was exceedingly unpopu- 
lar, and when news of peace was re- 
ceived there was great joy among the 
people. The news was brought by 
Samuel Armor, on horseback, from 
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Haverhill, Mass. Rapidly he came 
from the latter town, and joyfully 
proclaimed the glad tidings. Riding 
up to the houses of the people he 
shouted ‘* Peace! Peace! Peace!” 
and with a few explanatory words 
reined his horse into the highway and 
was gone. The news spread rapid- 
ly, and joy and gladness reigned su- 
preme. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


The Scotch settlers of Windham 
came to this wintry land to have 


“ A faith’s pure shrine,” 
and 
“To make a happy fireside clime 
For weans and wife.” 

They were hard-headed, long-head- 
ed, level-headed, uncompromising, un- 
conquered, and unconquerable Pres- 
They were of a stern and 
They clung to the ten- 
ets of the Presbyterian faith with a 
devotion, constancy, and obstinacy 
little short of bigotry, and in it was 
mingled little of that charity for 
others of a different faith ** which 
’ nor is this surprising 
when we consider the circumstances 
of their lives, and the stock to which 
they belonged. They were the de- 
scendants of a brave and heroic race 
of men and women, who had resisted 


byterians. 
ragged type. 


suffereth long ;’ 


the encroachments of the ‘> Estab- 
lished Church” of England, risen in 
opposition to it, and in 1638 entered 
into a “solemn league and covenant” 
to maintain the reformed religion in 
Scotland, and to resist and put down 
popery and prelacy: hence the name 
of ** Covenanter.” 

For the preservation of their relig- 
ious liberty and their form of faith 
the Covenanters had struggled, and 
fought, and suffered amid the moors 
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and mountains and fastnesses of 
Scotland with a fortitude and heroism 
unsurpassed. Many had laid down 
their lives to secure its preservation ; 
many struggled bravely on during the 
troubled years, bearing aloft the en- 
sign of their faith, which they believed 
to be the only true faith, and their 
banner the only true standard of the 
cross. 

The foot of the persecutor followed 
the faithful to Ireland, and there 
they felt the avenging arm of resisted 
and arbitrary power. Some of those 
who had taken part in the brave 
defence of Londonderry, Ireland, 
owned land here which was occupied 
by their sons. The story of the past, 
of the conflicts in Scotland, the flight 
to Ireland, the endurance and suffer- 
ings and sacrifices and final triumph 
at the ** siege of Derry,” were fresh 
in their memories; they were en- 
graven on the tablets of their souls, 
and the lessons influenced their lives. 
So the faith of the stern, grim Cov- 
enanter was transplanted to Wind- 
ham. It took root and flourished on 
this soil, and grew with a strong, 
steady, solid growth in this town. 
The Scotch settlers were a conserva- 
tive and thinking people, and their 
institutions were the result of thought. 
Many of the characteristics, senti- 
ments, and much of the feelings of 
the Covenanters were here, and these 
have not entirely died out of their 
descendants. The religious side of 
the characters of the first residents 
was largely developed. 

The town has been strongly ortho- 
dox from the beginning. Many fam- 
ilies attended meeting at what is now 
East Derry. After attending to their 
morning duties, the whole family,— 
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men, women, and children,—would 
walk eight or nine miles to meeting, 
listen to two long sermons, and then 
return to their homes, seldom reach- 
ing them till after dark. So they 
prized the sanctuary, and appre- 
ciated and dearly loved the faith in 
which they trusted. 

The first religious meetings were 
holden in barns during the warm sea- 
son for eleven years, when, in 1753, 
the first meeting-house was built, on a 
high elevation south-east of Cobbett’s 
pond, now known as ‘* Cemetery 
hill.” 

Our Scotch ancestors, exiles from 
the lochs and glens of Scotland, 
could not forget the customs of the 
dear old father-land. So they located 
the burial-place of themselves and 
their kindred in the shadow of the 
kirk. It is a beautiful spot. The 
lovely lake nestles at the foot of this 
wave-washed hill, shimmering with 
brightness in the summer sun, and in 
autumn mirroring in its bosom all the 
beauty of the forest trees. It is a 
pleasant place on which to pitch one’s 
tent after the weary march, when 
with folded arms the silent ones will 
rest undisturbed till the reveillé call 
at the great awakening. So the dead 
rested near where the living wor- 
shipped, where in summer days, 
through the opened windows which 
let in the sunshine and the breath of 
flowers, the words as they fell from 
the lips of the living preacher might 
be borne by the breezes which gently 
waved the grass that grew and the 
flowers that bloomed on the mounds 
of the peaceful sleepers. 

The first pastor was Rev. William 
Johnston who received a call to settle 
here July 12, 1746, but was not in- 
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stalled till 1747. His salary was two 
hundred pounds and the use of the 
parsonage, besides three hundred 
pounds as asettlement. He ordained 
as ruling elders Nathaniel Hemphill, 
Samuel Kinkead, and John Kyle. 
By the dismemberment of Windham 
in 1752, whereby one fourth of our 
territory was annexed to Salem, the 
society was so much weakened that 
its minister could not be supported, 
and he was dismissed in July, 1752. 
Mr. Johnston was a highly educated 
man, having been graduated at the 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
after a seven years course. He 
studied theology with the Rev. Dr. 
Kerr. He was of Scotch blood, and 
was born in 1710 in Mullow Male, 
county of Tyrone, Ireland, and was 
the son of William and Elizabeth 
(Hoey) Johnston. He came to Amer- 
ica previous to 1736, was then pastor 
of the Presbyterian church at Wor- 
cester, Mass. After leaving town he 
preached at Corry’s Brook, now Du- 
anesburg, Washington county, N. Y. 
He afterwards purchased five hun- 
dred acres of land at Sidney Plains, 
N. Y., where his descendants ** live 
unto this day.” He died at Florida, 
Montgomery county, N. Y., May 10, 
1782. He married, while in Wind- 
ham, a sister of the wife of Rev. 
William Davidson of Londonderry,— 
Anna, the daughter of Dr. John and 
Anna (Witter) Cummings. Her fa- 
ther was a surgeon, and died in the 
British navy on the coast of Africa. 

Rev. John Kinkead, of Scotch 
blood, was installed October, 1760, 
with a salary of £1300 old tenor. 
He ordained John Armstrong, Samuel 
Campbell, David Gregg, Lieut.“Sam- 
uel Morrison, Robert Hopkins, and 
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John Tuffts as ruling elders. The 
ministrations of Mr. Kinkead were 
not satisfactory, nor his moral de- 
portment such as to command the 
respect and love of his people, and 
he was dismissed in April, 1765. 
Rev. Simon Williams was ordained 
in December, 1766, with a salary of 
about $233.33, with a settlement of 
$200, and the use of the parsonage. 
He was pastor for twenty-seven 
years, dying November 10, 1793. 
He did a noble work, and his influ- 
ence lived after him. He established 
a private academy which was an 
important tributary of Dartmouth 
college. As a scholar he was em- 
inent, and was much beloved by his 
people. He married Maria Floyd, 
who died July 28, 1805. They 
were born February 19, 1729, the 


same hour, in Meath, county of 
Tyrone, Ireland, and they are buried 
in the ‘*Cemetery on the Hill,” and 
his grave is directly beneath where 
his pulpit stood in which he preached 


for twenty-seven vears. He ordained 
as elders John Dinsmoor, Robert 
Park, John Anderson, William Gregg, 
Samuel Morrison, Robert Dinsmoor 
(the ** Rustic Bard”), and Alexan- 
der McCoy. 

A new church was built at the cen- 
tre of the town in 1798. Rev. Sam- 
uel Harris was ordained over the 
church October 9, 1805, and con- 
tinued as pastor till failing health 
caused him to be dismissed in 1826. 
He resided in town till his death, 
September 6, 1848, in the 74th year 
of his age. He married, April 17, 
1798, Ruth Pratt, born August 29, 
1779, who died March 22, 1869. 
Their son, William C. Harris, is a 
prominent citizen of Windham. The 
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ministry of Mr. Harris was a success- 
ful one. David Gregg, James Da- 
vidson, William Davidson, John Da- 
vidson, Jesse Anderson, Samuel Da- 
vidson, J. P. Johnson, Eleazer Bar- 
rett, James W. Perkins, Jacob E. 
Evans, and David McCleary were 
made elders. 

Rev. Calvin Cutler was installed 
over the church on April 9, 1828, 
where he remained till his death Feb- 
ruary 17, 1844. He was burn at 
Guildhall, Vermont, October 10, 1791. 
He was graduated at Dartmouth col- 
lege in 1819, at Theological seminary 
at Andover in 1823. During his 
ministry in 1834 he preached in the 
old house now used as the town- 
house. The latter has at different 
times been occupied for preaching by 
the Methodists and Unitarians. The 


eldership was increased by the addi- 


tion of Samuel Anderson, Jacob Har- 
ris, Silas Moore, David Campbell, 
and Jonathan Cochran, in 1833; 
in 1843, Theodore Dinsmoor, Joseph 
Park, Benjamin Blanchard, David 
A. Davidson, and Rei Hills. One 
hundred and fifty-eight persons uni- 
ted with the church between 1830 
and 1844. Mr. Cutler possessed a 
great deal of intellectual strength and 
vigor. He married, June 3, 1824, 
Rhoda Little, of Boscawen, N. H., 
who died August 15, 1852. ‘Their 
sons are Evart Cutler of New Haven, 
Connecticut, Rev. Charles Cutler of 
Burton, Ohio, and Rey. Carroll Cut- 
ler, p. p., President of Western Re- 
serve College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

In 1845 Rev. Loren Thayer was 
ordained with a salary of $500. He 
continued with his people till his 
death. For more than twenty years 
he was pastor. In feeble health, he 
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was dismissed April 25. 1866, and 
died of consumption September 19, 
1869, at the age of fifty-four years. 
He was thrice married, his last wife 
being Elizabeth C. Farley, a refined 
and cultivated lady, who became 
closely identified with the interests 
of this people. She died March 4, 
1878. Mr. Thayer’s ministry was an 
eminently successful one, and his 
memory, with that of his beloved wife, 
is tenderly cherished. Samuel Camp- 
bell was made an elder. 

Rev. Joseph Lanman was installed 
June 2, 1868. A parsonage was 
built that year costing over $3,000. 
He was dismissed February 6, 1872, 
and now resides at Taylor’s Falls, 
Minnesota. 

Rev. Charles Packard was installed 
April 29, 1873, at a salary of $800 
and the use of the parsonage. The 
church was remodelled in 1874, and re- 
dedicated December 29, 1874. The 
outlay was $2600. William C. Har- 
ris, Horace Anderson, and William 
D. Cochran became elders of the 
church, December 26, 1878. Mr. 
Packard was born in _ Brookfield, 
Maine, October 14, 1818; graduated 
at Bowdoin college in 1842, at Ban- 
gor seminary in 1845. As a pastor 
he was faithful, as a friend he was 
true, as a citizen he always had the 
interest of society in view, and was 
always upon the right side. He per- 
formed his pastoral duties till Janu- 
ary 29, 1881, when the disease which 
had been upon him culminated in en- 
tire prostration, and he died Febru- 
ary 20, 1881, and is buried in Farm- 
ington, Maine. He married, in Nor- : 
way, Maine, Hannah Holt, who re- 
sides with their children in Farming- 
ton, Maine. 





Thomas 


Rev. Joseph S. Cogswell, the pres- 
ent pastor, was born in Boscawen, 
N. H., October 29, 1836; was in- 


stalled December 21, 1881, with 


pleasing prospects. 
The Sunday-school was organized 
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in 1817, and has always been in a 
highly flourishing condition, and the 
larger part of the congregation are 
members. Connected with it is a 
valuable and largely patronized libra- 
ry of 500 volumes. 


THOMAS FORSYTH, SIEUR DE FRONSAC. 


By Aveuvstin Ber, A. M. 


Thomas Forsyth was born in Deer- 
ing, Hillsborough county, New Hamp- 
shire, September 1, 1776. His father 
was Captain William Forsyth (see 
** Forsyth Family” in Vol. VIII, page 
251, of the Granite Monruty), and 
his mother was Jane, daughter of 
James Wilson, of Chester, who was 
at one time surveyor of the highways 
of Chester. Col. Robert Wilson, as 
recorded in the article referred to, 
was not the father of Jane, but was 
of the same family (Chase’s History 
of Chester). Thomas Forsyth was 
sent while quite young to the north of 
Ireland in company with his older 
brother Robert, who afterwards enter- 
ed the British army, and retired in 
1802 as major of the 60th Royal 
Rifles. or 60th Foot, as they were 
then called. The county seat of the 
family was then in Hillsborough coun- 
ty, province of Ulster, Ireland, Hills- 
borough county, New Hampshire, be- 
ing named after that of Ireland. 

Before he was twenty years of age 
an adventurous spirit took Thomas 
into France, where the troublous state 
of affairs was excited by the fumes of 
revolution. Sympathizing with the 
royalist party and anxious for distine- 
tion, he, through the friendship and 
introduction of Henri, Marquis de 
Costa, obtained a position in the se- 


cret diplomatic service of the French 
Princes (1795), who were suffering 
exile. He afterwards became a cap- 
tain in the Royalist Emegrés, and 
served throughout the monotonous 
marches of that forlorn hope of exiled 
royalty in Germany and along the 
Rhine. As an officer in the foreign 
guard he then entered the service of 
Russia (1800), but abandoned the 
life of peril and hardship through 
which he was passing to return to 
America in 1802. He had been dec- 
orated with the Order of St. Louis 
for services rendered in the diplomatic 
and military departments under the 
French Princes, and had published a 
political pamphlet entitled ** La Di- 
plomatie dune Frontiére.” as Thomas 
Forsyth, Sieur de Fronsac, under 
which name also he was decorated 
with the Order of St. Louis, and serv- 
ed in the Emegrés and in Russia. 
The town of Forsath, or Forsyth, 
twenty miles from Bordeaux, on the 
Dordoyne, in France, from which, as 
counts, the family had derived its 
name, had been changed to Fronsac, 
after it had suffered by the invasion 
of the Earl of Derby, from England, 
in the 14th century ; and this was the 
reason that Thomas Forsyth took the 
name of Fronsac to his own, accord- 


ing to a custom among the French 
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nobility, and it was as Sieur de Fron- 
sac that he was recognized in France. 
He was the only person born in New 
Hampshire who has ever received the 
decoration of the Order of St. Louis, 
which is one of the highest in Eu- 
rope. 

When he returned to America in 
1802 he settled in Savannah, Ga., 
where he remained for about two 
years. He then finally located at 
Portland, Me.. in which place he en- 
tered into the West India trade, estab- 
lishing his store and office on Ingra- 
ham’s wharf. He had a moderate 
interest in shipping and landed prop- 
erty. He was junior steward of the 
Ancient Landmark Lodge of Free 
Masons in Portland. As a performer 
on the violincello he had, perhaps, 
although an amateur, no equal in 
Maine, while his general knowledge 
of music was complete in other de- 
partments. 

He married, in 1809, Sallie, daugh- 
ter of John Pray, formerly of Savan- 
nah, Ga., who had been a captain in 
the colonial navy of Georgia in the 
Revolution, and the naval commis- 
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sioner for that commonwealth. Capt. 
Pray was an Irish refugee, who had 
married Mary, daughter of Major 
Joshua Hamilton, the son of Henry 
Hamilton, M. P. for County Donegal, 
and son of Lieut. Gen. Sir Gustavus 
Hamilton, Ist Viscount Boyne, Vice- 
Admiral of Ulster, Privy Councillor 
of Great Britain, ete. (See Burke’s 
Peerage. ) 

Thomas Forsyth left a family of 
six children at the time of his death, 
Dec. 21, 1849, at Portland. One 
other, a son, had died before him in 
Texas. 

He was a man of refined tastes and 
high ability, an honor to the state in 
which he was born, reverenced by his 
children, the head of his family, ac- 
knowledged as a patron of the poor, 
to whom he dispensed liberally, and 
a man loving the good and the meri- 
torious. His faith in republics was 
wanting, but he recognized the ties 
which bound him to his native land, 
and no doubt through their influence 
saw the greatest possibility laid out 
before her. Those who knew him 
recognized a Christian gentleman. 





UNREAD. 
By Atice Freese DureGrn. 


As the dull day faded iuto murky night, 

Wearily from out the gloom she rose, and stept 

Towards the hearth, where dying embers kept 

Their feint of life, from which all life bad fled. 

** How frail thou wert! How empty, and how mean,” she said, 
** THfou seemest, now thou liest ended, 

Poor hapless life! No fond delight blended 

With the heavy pain, to make one shadow bright.” 


What was the sound that falling on her brokenly, 

As blossoms lightly blown from off a tree, 

Woke faintest memories of some calm, silver light, 

Shining in young summer’s long remembered night? 
Trembling as the vision broke, she prayed with bowéd head,— 
** Dear Life! I thank Thee for the page unread.” 





